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THE LION.* 



In our last number we slightly noticed the interesting- 
little work, i'loin which we have copied the above engrav- 
ing, with the animated description of the " King of the 
Forest," which follows. We have already said that this 
fourth volume of the "Naturalists' Library,'' which 
Is devoted to " The Natural History of the Felhuc" h 
a great improvement on .its predecessor. Its style is much 
more familiar and pleasing ; and the numerous entertain- 
ing anecdotes and remarkable facts which are interspersed 
throughout, must render it peculiarly acceptable to the 
younger class of readers, who j from the association of 
ideas which must naturally arise in the mind during its 
perusal, will not readily forget the various information 
afforded as to the peculiar structure, propensities, and na- 
tural disposition of each animal which may be thus made 
to pass in review before them. 

The memoir of Cuvier, which is given as a kind of pre- 
face to the volume, will be read with interest by all ; as 
affording a pleasing epitome of the most striking features 
in the life of that great naturalist. From the introductory 
chapter to the Natural History of the Felinae we select a 
few observations, as affording a fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which this portion of the work is executed ; and 
from the history of the lion, as we have condensed it, the 
reader will be able to judge of the remainder of the 
volume, 



*• The Naturalists' Library. Mammali. Vol. II. The 
Felmas.By Sir W. Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S.,&c.&c. 
yo*.. II.— no. 41. 



Ci The lion at present is an inhabitant of the greater part 
of Africa, and the warmer districts of India. Africa exhi- 
bits the Hon in all his grandeur; and in many an unknown 
desert, he reigns with undisputed sway over the more fee- 
ble races. Here he appears most powerful, and of great- 
est size and fierceness ; his disposition bold and fearless. 

"The length of a full-grown, dark-coloured African lion, 
is sometimes above eight feet from the rriuzzle to the root 
of the tail ; the height, at the shoulder, nearly five. — 
These, however, we believe, are rather extraordinary di- 
mensions, and above the average size. F. Cuvier gives 
the length of a lion from Barbary, reared in confinement, 
as only about six feet four inches in length, exclusive of 
the tail, at the age of six years, and in height, at the 
shoulder, only about two feet nine inches. His eommozi 
colour is of a rich brownish yellow. 

" In both Africa and India, he seems confined to the 
plains, rather than the wooded and alpine country. — 
In India, where the character of the lower country 
is more that of a thick jungle than of an open 
plain, he has more ample shade; but in the arid 
plains of Africa, where the cover mostly fringes 
the banks of the rivers, or marks the spot of some spring 
of the desert, he [\s more frequently seen ; he is satisfied 
with a less extensive and impervious protection, and is 
often disturbed from a patch of brush or rushes. Burchel 
met with a pair- in such a situation as this, which was, per- 
haps, one of his most dangerous encounters throughout 
his long and v?ried travels, and in which his presence of 
mind 1 . ■ u^ht iiim off unhurt. It is thus related in hi» 
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interesting African -travels; me day was exceedingly 
pi easf nt, and nor a cloud was to be seen. For a mile or 
two, We traveled along the banks of the river, which, in 
this part, abounded in tall mat-rushes. The dogs seemed 
much to enjoy prowling about, and examining every bu^hy 
place, and at last met with some object among the rushes 
which caused them to set up a most vehement and -deter* 
mined barking. We explored the spot with caution, as 
we suspected, from the peculiar tones of their bark> that 
it was, what it proved to be, lions. Having encouraged 
the dogs to drive them out, a task which thpv, ■performed 
with great willingness, we had a full view.of ' .,. enormous 
black-maned lion and lioness, The lair^,^ i seen only 
for a minute, as she made her escape up "Vhe river, under 
concealment of the rushes $ but the lion cafnesteadity for* 
ward, and stood still to look at us. At this moment we 
felt our situation not free from danger, as the animal 
seemed preparing to spring upon us, and we were standing 
on the 'batik » at &e distance of only a few yards from him* 
most of us being on foot^ and unarmed, without any 
visible possibility of escaping* I had given up my horse 
to the hunters, and was on foot fiiyseifj but there was no 
time for fear, and it was useless to attempt avoiding hhm 
Poor Truy wasingreat alarm: she clasped her infant td 
her bo»*om, and screamed out, as if she thought her de- 
struction inevitable, calling anxiously to those who were 
nearest the animal, take care I take care ! In great fear 
for my safety, she half insisted upon my moving farthei* 
off. J> however^ stot>d welt upon my guard, holding my 
pisitpls in- my hand, with my finger ngbn the triggei J and 
those who tiatcl muskets kept themselves prepared in the 
same manner. But at this i instant the dogs boldly flew 
in between us and the iion* and surrounding him, kepi 
him at bay by their violent and resolute barking* The 
eoflrageT of* those faithful animak wfc&; mnfct adffiirar 
\jlp : they adyaiiced up to the $i&e of the huge beast, and 
stood making the greatest clamour' in his face, without the 
leajst #ppe1trance of fear. The lion* conscious of his 
iBtrengtn,, remained untooved at their noisy attempts, and 
kept his head turned towards us. At /One moment, the 
3ogs perceiving his eye thus engaged, had advanced close 

#lu> feet, and seemed as if they would actually seize hold 
if him j but they paid dearly for their imprudence, for, 
without discomposing the majestic and steady attitude in 
which he stood fixed, he merely moved his paw, and, tit 
the^ext instant, f beheld t^o lying deau\ tn„4oingthis 
he made so little exertion, that it was scarcely perceptible 
by what means they bad been. killed. Of the time which 
we gained by the interference of the dogs, not a moment 
was lost: we fired upon him ; one of the balls went 
through iiis, side,, just bet ween: the short ribs, and t the 
blopdv beghn fa flow, but the animal still remained stand- ' 
ingin the* same position. We had now ho doubt that he 
would .spring upon us : every gun was'instantly reloaded y 
but happily we were mistaken, and were not sorry to see 
him move quietly away, though I had hoped in a few mi- 
nutes to have been enabled to take hold of his paw with- 
out danger.*' '[ 

^ " When not pressed, by the severe calls of hunger, the 
ijon feeds chiefly at dawn and twilight, and is easily dis- 
turbed : he is nevertheless abroad .during the whole night, 
and, prowling round the herds of wild animals, or near the 
?ocks of the sellers, or caravans of travellers, watches an 
opportunity, and seizing upon some straggler, carries it to 
his place of repose, and devours it at leisure. But impel- 
led by the cravings of hunger, ^hich the scarcity of wild 
animals, and the cafe of the Colonists sometimes force 
him to endure, he becomes a veryMifeent animal ; his 
cunning becomes daring, no barrier will withstand him— 
he rushes with resistless fury upon the , object of bis at- 
tack—a bullock is torn irom the team, or it horse from 
the shafts— and even man is dragged from the watch- 
fires, surrounded by his companions and powerful fire- 
arms. 

"Perseverance in watching, and in retamirtjr his prey 
when seized, are other characteristics of the lion. An 
instance of the latter is related in the Journal oftheLand- 
#ost Jah. Sterneberg, kept in his journey to the Niim&qim 
mmmiots, yVehava taken it from Phillips's Researches 
Jri^tftuth Africa, : ' The w%Qiis and cattle liad been put 
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up for the night, wnen about midnight they got into com- 
plete confusion* About thirty paces from the tent Stood a 
lion, which, on seeing us, walked very deliberately about 
thirty paces farther, behind a small thorn hush> cairying 
something with him which I took to be a young ox. We 
fired more than sixty shots at the Bush. The south-east 
wind blew strong, the sky was clear, and the moon shone 
very bright, so that we could perceive anything at assort 
distance. After the cattle had been quieted again, and I 
had looked over every thing, I missed the sentry from be- 
fore the tent. We called as loudly as possible, but in vain; 
nobody answered, from which 1 concluded he was carried 
off. Three or four men. then advanced very cautiously 
to the bush^ which stood right opposite to the door of the 
tent, to see if they could discover any thing of the man, 
but returned helter-skelter j for the Hun, who was still 
there, rose up, and began to roar. About a hundred shots 
were again fired at the bush, without perceiving any thing 
of the liom This induced one of the men again to ap- 
proach it with a firebrand in his hand ; but as soon as he 
approached the bushYthe lion roared terribly, and leaped 
towards lum, on which he threw the firebrand at him, 
and the other people having fired about ten shots at him, 
he returned irnrnedtateiy to his former station, 
# '^efirebfand which he had thrown at the lion had fallen 
in the midst of the bush- and, favoured by the win d* it be- 
gan to burn with a great rlame, so that we could see very 
clearly into it, and through it. We continued our firing 
into it: the night passed away, and the day began to 
break, which animated every ohe to fire at the lion, be- 
cause he could not lie there without exposing himself en- 
tirely Seven Jjiefy posted at the farthest waggons, watched 
to ttike aim at him as he came put. Atlask before it be- 
camfe tjuite Jight, he walked up the hill with the man in 
his rriautli, when about forty shots were fired without hit- 
ting himV He persevered in retaining the prey amidst 
the fire and shot, and amidst it all carried it securely off.' 
For the satisfaction of the curious, it may, however, he 
mentioned, that he was followed, and kiiied in the fore- 
noon, over the mangled remains of the unfortunate senti- 
nel. 

" His strength on these occasions is immense. There 
seems ' good authority for his being able to drag away a 
heavy ox/ and a young heifer is carried off with ease. — 
Spamrian relates an instance of a lion, at the Gape of 
Gfood Hope, * seizing a heifer in his mouth, and though 
the legs dragged upon the ground, yet he seerfied to carry 
her off with the same ease that a cat does a rat. He also 
leaped over a broad dike' with her, without the least diffi- 
culty.' The smaller prey is generally thrown upon the 
shoulders, and carried at an ambling pace with .great ap- 
parent ease. Thompson, a recent traveler in South Africa, 
saw a very young lion convey a horse about a mile from 
the spot where he had killed it ; and relates a more ex* 
traDrdinary instance of strength; which occurred in the 
Sneeuwberg : 'A lidn having carried off a heifer of two, 
years' oltfc was followed on the spoor or track, for fully five^ 
hours, by a party on horseback, and, throughout the' 
whole distance, the carcase of the heifer wtis only once or 
twice discovered to have touched the grotuid,' 
"It is a common opinion imong the Soiith A^icah tribes; 
that the lion will prefer a h^m an p^to^^ahy other, will 
single out the driver rrfrfn his cattle, and prefer the rider 
to his horse. This has gradually gained converts among 
the better informed^ a%d in many of the colonies it is ge- 
nerally received as a {act* Sometimes he Will selsife *»rv 
prey, hut animals are certainly his favourite lurtUfy^ruf 
rione more than a horse, the pursuit of which/ among 
Other cattle, has given rise to the idea that the ride? ni$st 
attracted his attention. In corroboration of this, Thomp- 
son relates an incident which befel a boor wh>> *^a^M 5jf 
the neighbourhood of his own farm in the cpionie* * 

<" Lucas Van Vunsen, a Vee noor, was riding acfrjjj 
the open plains, near the Little Fish Kiver, one morning 
about day-break j and observing a lion at, -a distance, he 
endeavoured to avoid him by making ti Wide circuit^ 
There were thousands of springboks scattered over the 
extensiyejflati} j but the lion, from the open nature of the 
country, had been unsuccessful ia turn ting. Lucas soon 
perceived that hi was mi (loosed to let Mm pa$2 iwfthfc 
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put farther parlance, and tnat he was rapidly approach- 
ing to the -encounter; and, being without his rille, and 
otherwise ^ little inclined to any closer acquaintance, he 
turned off at right angles, laid the sjambok freely to his 
horse's flank, and gallopped for life. But it was too late. 
The horse was fagged, and bore a heavy man on his back. 
The lion was freth, and furious with hunger, and came 
down upon him like a thunderbolt. In a lew seconds he 
overtook, and, springing up behind Lucas, brought hor.se 
and man in an instant to the ground. Luckily the poor 
boor was unhurt; and the lion was too eagar in worrying 
the horse to pay any immediate attention to the rider. — 
Hardly knowing how he escaped, he contrived to scram- 
ble Put of the fray, and reached the nearest house in 
safety.' 

" A perusal of Park 1 ? second Journey to the Niger will 
aUo afford many proofs of their indifference to the human 
race as their prey. During the last part of that unfonu- 
nate expedition, lions hung upon the route continually ; 
but the asses of burden were what was sought after, Two- 
thirds of the soldiers and followers were so ill as to be unable 
to keep up with what wa« called the main body; many of 
them constantly lying down to die, and.actually perishing, 
and"the whole troop was so weak as to be an easy prey 
to animals of the kind* Not an individual was lost by 
them, though the havoc among the asses was considera- 
ble. Once only a hostile display wa? made^ by .three 
lions,, on Park himself, when attending upon his dying 
friend Mr. Scott, and a single shot was sufficient to drive 
tnem completely off 

"Hunting the lion in Africa is generally pursued for the 
sake of destroying the animal only, without any view of 
sport- A regular hunt, when the country turns out, is a 
complete scramble, and a mixture of men of various figures 
find complexions ; the dogs innumerable, and of every 
kind. Vaillant has given some ludicrous pictures of the 
tiger-hunt, as the leopard is here termed ; but we must 
have recourse again to Mr. Thompson's travels, from 
whom we have borrowed so largely in this article, for an 
account of a lion-hunt, after the manner of the country, 
which he witnessed himself, and which will give some 
idea of these encounters. 

"' I was then residing on my farm, or location, at Ba- 
vion's River, in the neighbourhood of which numerous 
herds of large game> and consequently beasts of prey, are 
abundant. One night, a lion, who had previously pur- 
loined a few sheep out of the kraal, came down and killed 
my riding-horse, about a hundred yards from the door of 
my cabin. Knowing that the lion, when he does not carry 
pit* his prey,- usually conceals himself in the vicinity, and 
is moreover very apt to be dangerous, by prowling about 
the place in search of more game, I resolved to have him 
destroyed or dislodged without delay. I therefore sent a 
messenger round the location, to invite all who were wilt- 
ing to assist in the foray, to repair to the place of ren- 
dezvous as speedily as possible. In an hour, every man 
of the party (with the exception of two pluckless fellows, 
who were kept at home by the womenj appeared ready 
wounted and armed. We were also reinforced by about 
A dozen of the Bastaard Hottentots, who resided at that 
time upon our territory, as tenants or herdsmen ; an ac- 
tive and enterprising, though rather an unsteady race of 
men. 

" ' The first point was to track the lion to his covert. 

This was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot. — 
Commencing from the spot where the horse was killed, 
we followed the spoor through grass, and gravel, and 
brushwood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, where an 
inexperienced eye could discern neither foot-print nor 
tomrk of any kind j until at length we fairly tracked him 
into a large bosch* or straggling thicket of brushwood 
and evergreens about a mile distant. 

" * The next object was to drive him out of this retreat, 
fe G>dep to. attack him in $ close phalanx, with more 
safety and effect* The approved mode in such cases is 
tft torment hira with dogs till he abandons his covert, and 
$md* at bay in the open plain. The whole band of 
hunters then march forward together, and fire deliberately 
©aeby one, jf he does not speedily fall, but grows an- 
ff&tiid -turns njKfcn Ms enemiea, they xnust stand close in 
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a circle, and turn their norses rear outward : some hold 
ing them fast by the bridles, while the others kneel to 
take a steady aim at the lion as he approaches, sometimes 
up to the very horses' heels, couching every now and 
then, as if to measure the distance and strength of his ene- 
mies. This is the moment to shoot him fa rly in tin* fore 
head, or some other mortal part, If they Cniitinuc tn 
wound him ineffectually, tdl he uaxes furious and dthj.r 
rate, or if the horses, startled by hi* terrifir n«iu\ {.n»-.. 
frantic with terror, and burst loose, the bu-nm»> heron,. • 
rather serious, and may end in mischief, especially it an 
the party are not men of courage, coolness, an: 
lience. The Frontier boors, are, however, gent-ra \y -mcr 
excellent marksmen, and withal so cool and deliherat* 
that they seldom fail to shoot him dead as soon as the 
get within a fair distance. 

'"In the present instance, we did not manage matters 
quite so scientifically. The Rastaards, after recounting tc 
us all these and other sage laws of lion-hu:.ting, wen 
themselves the first to depart from them Find Jig thai 
with the few indifferent hounds we had made litile im 
pression on the enemy, they divided themselves into twe 
or three purties, and rode round the jungle, firing into" the 
spot where the dogs were barking round him, but without 
effect At iength, after some hours spent in thus beating 
about the bush, the Scottish blood of some of my coun- 
trymen began to get impa-ient, and three of them an- 
nounced their determination to break in and beard the 
lion in his den, provided three of the Bastaards (who 
were superior marksmen) would support them, and foh 
low up their fire, should the enemy venture to give battle. 
Accordingly, in they went (in spite of the warnings ol 
some more prudent mem, to within fifteen or twenty 
paces o-f the spot where the animal lay concealed. He 
was couched among the roots of a large evergreen, but 
with a small space of open ground on oue side of it \ and 
they fancied, on approaching, that they saw him distinctly 
lying glaring at them under the foliage. Charging the 
Bastaards to stand firm, and level fair, should they miss 
the Scottish champions let % together, and struck^-not 
the lion, as it afterwards proved^ but a great block of red 
stone, beyond which he was actually lying. Whether any 
of the shot grazed him is uncertain ; but, with, no other 
warning than a furious growl, forth he bolted from the 
bush. The rascally Bastaards, in place of pouring their 
volley upon him, instantly turned and ran, helter-ikelter. 
leaving him to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, 
who, with empty guns, were tumbling over each other, in 
their hurry to escape the clutch of the rampant savage. — 
In a twinkling he was upon them, and, wuh one stroke of- 
his paw, dashed the nearest to the ground. The scene was 
terrific! There stood the lion, with his foot upon his 
prostrate foe, looking round in conscious pride upon the 
bands of his assailants, and with a port the most noble 
and imposing that can be conceived. It was the most 
magnificent thing I ever witnessed. The danger of our 
friends, however, rendered it at the moment too terrible to 
enjoy either the grand or the ludicrous part of the pic* 
ture. We expected every instant to see one or more of 
them torn in pieces ; nor, though the rest of the party 
were standing within fifty paces, with their guns cocked 
und levelled, durst we fire for their assistance One was 
lying under the Iion*s feet, and the others scrambling to- 
wards us, in such a way nsto intercept our aim upon hi m# 
All this passed far more rapidly than I have described it; 
but, luckily, the lion, after steadily surveying "& for a few 
seconds, seemed willing to be quit on fair, terms ; and 
with a fortunate forbearance, turned calmly, away, and, 
driving the snarling dog* like rata from among his heels, 
bounded over the adjoining thicket -tfke a cat over a foot* 
stool, clearing breaks and bushes -twelve or fifteen feet 
high, as readily as if they M been tufts of grassland 
abandoning the jungle,, retried towards the mountains. 

" « After ascertaining the state of our rescued comrade, 
who fortunately had > -sustained no other injury than a 
slight scratch on the. back, and a/severe bruise on the 
ribs from the force. with which the animal had dashed him 
to the ground, we renewed the chace with Hottentots and 
hounds in full-cry. In a short time we again came up with 
the enemyi and found him standing at bay under an uU 
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mimosa-tree, ny tbe side of. a mottntain^strearn, which we ' 
had distinguished by the name of Douglas Wateiv The 
dogs were barking round, but afraid to approach him, for 
lie was now beginning to growl fiercely, and to brandish 
his tail in a manner that showed he was meditating mis- 
chief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit between him 
and the mountain, crossed the streanv a»d took a posi- 
tion on the top of a precipice overlooking the spot where 
he stood. Another party occupied a position on the other 
side of the glen; and, placing the poor fellow thus be- 
tween two fes, which confused his attention, and pre- 
vented his retreat, we kept battering at him, without truce 
or mercy, till he fell, unable again to grapple with us, co- 
vered with wounds and glory.' 

"Such is the usual way of destroying, rather than hunt- 
ing this mighty beast, where a host of men and dogs can 
be collected; and without some great indiscretion on the 
part of the men, these encounters are generally attended 
with little danger. The noise and worrying of the dogs, 
and shouts of their owners, distract the attention of the 
animal, until an opportunity for shots occur, which soon 
terminates the affair, the boors being yery expert in the 
»se of the rifle. 

"Some of the boors take a pride m shooting the lion 
Without assistance! and in those remote settlements this 
3 often practised from necessity* These men possess a 
teady coolness and presence of mind, with a reckless in- 
trepidity, which a knowledge of the animal, and a reliance 
upon themselves, could only inspire. One man will set 
out to shoot a lion; his only weapons, the long belt knife 
•which is constantly worn, and his single barrelled rifle. 
His life is almost placed upon the excellency of the lock 
of his gun, and, missing hre, or a very slight and unfore- 
seen accident, places him in a situation from which all his 
daring sometimes cannot extricate him. 

" In these excursions a knowledge of the habits of the 
animal renders the boors often successful, and the follow- 
ing method is practised. When the lion is found and 
rousedj he is allowed to approach, and before making the 
spring or bounds it is the practice always to couch, and to 
aim as it were, at the object. Now is the time when 
the dexterity and coolness of the boor is put to the 
test ; the animal is within twenty yards, the rifle is slowly 
raised, and deliberate aim is taken at the forehead. The 
aim is , generally correct, and the bullet fatal; if the re- 
verse* the bound is m^^ the situation of the 
huntsman most perilous, bus even here his coolness does 
not forsake him. 

"'Diederik Muller, one of the most intrepid and 
successful modern lion-hunters in South Africa, had 
been out alone hunting in the wilds, when he came 
suddenly upon a lion, which, instead of giving way^ 
seemed disposed, from the angry attitude he assumed, 
to dispute with him the dominion of the desert. Diederik 
instantly alighted, and, confident of his unerring aim, 
levelled his mighty roer at the forehead of the lion, who 
was couched in the act to spring, within fifteen paces 
of him ; hut at the moment the hunter fired, his horse, 
whose bridle was around his arm, started back, and 
caused him to miss. The lion bounded forward, but stop- 
ped within a few paces, confronting Diederik, who stood 
defenceless, his gun discharged, and his horse running off. 
The man and beast stood looking each other in the face, 
for a short space. At length the lion moved backward, 
as if to go away. Diederik began to load his gun, the lion 
looked over his shoulder, growled and returned. Diederik 
stood still. The lion again moved cautiously off, and the 
boor proceeded to load and ram down his bullet. The 
lion again looked back and growled angrily and this oc- 
curred, repeatedly, until the animal had got off to some 
distance, when he took fairly to his heels,and bounded away/ 
" The following relation of an encounter of another kind 
will still more forcibly exhibit the coolness and presence 
of mind in the South African boor, upon any trying emer- 
gency, or unexpected attack from wild beasts ; while it 
wiU show that the lion will occasionally seek his prey 
during the day, and near the haunts of men, It is taken 
from Professor Lichtemteia's Travels :-— 

*" When passing near the Riet river. gate, and while 
our oxen were grazing, ■ Van Wyk, the colonist, related 



to us the following ihterestihg circnrnstance. "ft te now, 
be said, *' more than two, years since,- in the very place 
where we stand, I ventured to take one of the most dar- 
ing shots that ever was hazarded. My wife was sitting 
within the house, near the door, the children were playing 
about her, and I was without, near the house, busied in 
doing something to a waggon, when suddenly, though it 
was mid-day, an enormous lion appeared, came up and 
laid himself quietly down in the shade, upon the very 
threshhold of ■ the door. My wife, either frozen with fear, 
or aware of the danger attending any attempt to £y, re- 
mained .motionless in her place, while the children took 
refuge in her lap. The cry they uttered attracted my at- 
tention, and I hastened towards the door; but my asto- 
nishment may well be conceived, when I found the en- 
trance to it barred in such a way. Although the animal had 
not seen me, unarmed as I was, escape seemed impossi- 
ble, yet I glided gently, scarcely knowing what I meant to 
do, to the side of the house, up to the window of my 
chamber, where I knew my loaded gun was standing. By 
a most happy chance I had set in the corner close by the 
window, so that I could reach it with my hand ; for, as 
you may perceive, the opening is too small to admit of my 
having got in ; and, still more fortunately, the door of 
the room was open, so that I could see the whole danger 
of the scene. The lion was beginning to move, perhaps 
with the intention of making a spring. There was no 
longer any time to think ; I called softly to the mother 
not to be alarmed : and invoking the name of the Lord, 
fired my piece. The ball passed directly over the hair of 
my boy's head, and lodged in the forehead of the lion, 
immediately above his eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so that he 
never stirred more." Indeed, we all shuddered as we lis- 
tened to this relation. Never, as he himself observed, was 
a more daring attempt hazarded. Had he failed in his 
aim, mother and children were all inevitably lost ; if tbe 
boy had moved, he had been struck; the least turn in 
the lion, and the shot had not been mortal to him* To 
have taken an aim at him without, was impossible ; while 
the shadow of any one advancing in the bright sun, would 
have betrayed him; to consummate the whole, the head 
of the creature was in some sort protected by the door- 
post.* 

" We shall only add a single anecdote from the above 
mentioned sketches. It illustrates a situation in which 
the hunters of wild beasts may occasionally find themselves 
placed. 

<iC A lion having chased my hero's elephant, and he 
having wounded him, was in the act of leaning forward in 
order to fire another shot, when the front of the houdah 
suddenly gave way, and he was precipitated over the head 
of the elephant into the very jaws of the furious beast.— 
The lion, though severely hurt, immediately seized him, 
and would, doubtless, shortly have put a fatal termination 
to the conflict, had not the elephant, urged by the mahout, 
stepped forward, though greatly alarmed, and grasping in 
her trunk the top of a young tree, bent it down across 
the loins of the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal 
to quit his hold! My friend's life was thus preserved, 
but his arm was broken in two places, and he was se- 
verely clawed on the breast and shoulders.' 

"The lion when taken young, is easily tamed, princi- 
pally by mild and persuasive usage, and appears to possess 
more equality of temper than any of the other cats, with 
which an acquaintance of intimacy has been formed. The 
more manageable he can be made, the more valuable he 
becomes to his proprietor, who puffs off in his bills the 
feats he performs, and the liberties he will allow. Great 
pains is therefore taken in his education or training, and 
the animal really becomes attached, and appears to go 
through his exhibitions with a sort of pleasure. 

* f But the most docile lion which has occurred to ouf 
own observation, was one in a travelling menagerie at 
Amsterdam, where, it may be remarked, that all the " ani* 
mals showed a remarkable degree of tameness and fami- 
liarity. The lion alluded to, after being pulled about, and 
made to show his teeth, &c, was required to exhibit ; two 
young men in fancy dresses entered the spacious cage, and 
in the mean, time, the, lion, apparently perfectly aware of 
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what he had to do, walked composedly round. He was 
now made to jump over a rope held at different heights ; 
next through a hoop and a barrel, and again through the 
same, covered with paper. All. this he did freely, com- 
pressing himself to go through the narrow space, and 
alighting gracefully. His next feat was to repeat the 
leaps through the hoop and barrel with the paper set on 
fire; this he evidently disliked, but with some coaxing 
went through each. The animals were now all fed, but 
the lion had not yet completed his share in the night's 
entertainment, and was required to show his forbearance 
by parting with his food. The keeper entered the cage 
and took it repeatedly from him, no farther resistance than 
a short clutch and growl was expressed ; his countenance 
had, however, lost its serenity, and how long his good 
temper would have continued, is doubtful. We did not 
previously believe that any of the Felinae could have been 
so far tampered with." 

Having thus given a general outline of the history of 
the lion, we shall sum up the whole with an extract from 
the Descriptive Catalogue of the animals in the Zoological 
Society of this city, and to the justness of the observations 
it contains we most fully subscribe. 

" In figure and general deportment, the lioness differs con- 
siderably from the lion. Instead of elevating her head, 
like him, she carries it -more upon a level with the line of 
her back, thus giving to her countenance that sullen and 
downcast look, in which she resembles the inferior races 
of the same family. In outward form she is principally 
distinguished from him, by the absence of the long flowing 
mane, which, together with the tuft of black hairs at the 
extremity of the tail, constitute the principal distinction 
between him and all the other cats. It is in reality to 
this mane, to the erect position of his face, and to his 
tranquil temper, that he owes that majestic air, which, 



even independent of his superior power, has, in the eyet 
of many, exalted him at the expense of his fellow beasts, 
and has not only given him a character for generosity and 
nobleness, but invested him with a kind of regal dignity. 
If, however, we examine all his physical and moral qua- 
lities, we shall find that he is neither more nor less than a 
Cat, of great size and power, and that he is endowed 
with all the " guileful and vindictive passions of that faith- 
less family." We cannot, indeed, contrast his different 
mien and habits of life, when ranging as undisputed lord 
of the forest, and when viewed in the neighbourhood of 
man, before whom he skulks and flies, as from a being of 
acknowledged superiority, without seeing that his admit- 
ted courage arises, not, as has been supposed, from any 
nobility of soul, but from a blind confidence in his power 
over inferior animals, and that his seeming forbearance 
and generosity amount to no more than this, that unlike 
the tiger or the wolf, which are addicted to a wanton de- 
struction of life, he destroys merely to satisfy his hunger, 
and therefore when the irritation of his feelings has been 
allayed, allows smaller animals to approach him with 
impunity. Whilst we admit, then, that the lion, in regard to 
size and power, is the first in rank and importance of the 
remarkable group to which he belongs, we cannot but 
point to his history, as furnishing a striking example of 
the manner in which the fabulous notions of one age, are 
dissipated by the more correct views of another ; for the 
lion was once regarded as an animal actuated by some of 
the nobler dispositions of an intelligent being, but subse- 
quent observations have shown, that these appearances 
arise entirely from a physical conformation, in the same 
manner that the supposed shy ness of the fox has been found 
to result from the peculiar form of its eye, which is 
adapted to nocturnal vision, and unfitted for seeing clearly 
in the glare of day.* 




TIMBER. BRIDGE AT CAPPOQU1N. 



From Youghal to Cappoquin by water is a favourite 
excursion for summer parties. In its neighbourhood are 
several ruined castles and abbeys, particularly the castle 
of Strancally, the strong hold of the Desmond family. Such 
were the cruelties committed in this castle, that Queen 
Elizabeth gave orders that it should be blown up. The 
ttenery around is highly picturesque, and the town h 



much superior in point of cleanliness to many Irish towns 
of the same size. The bridge existed prior to the time of 
Charles the Second, as an act was passed during hi» reign 
for its repair. It is now exceedingly crazy; the passage 
of a single individual caused it to tremble from one end 
to the other. 



